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the means 
(as I hope} 
eX ercise: 
ill answer 
N WILSON, 


summer sun, that could charm away the melancholy 
foreboding that oppressed my heart. 

“Je ne te verrai plus! Je ne te verrai plus!” Ah, 
well do I recollect the impression the first perusal of 
that passage of De Florian’s made upon me, but little 
then did I imagine they would be the parting words 
of my own heart’s idol. But twas even so, and they 
proved true, too true. ‘She passed away like a sha- 
dow, and I saw her not again.” With her last letter 







of our W 


or.—Weng™ in my hand, I seated myself on a chest in the cabin, 
ription of Wi and sat gazing vacantly on the panorama before me ; 
antinople “new objects starting up in quick succession as others 
hall. thére 2 : : 
were receding from view. The sound of her voice 
cations of M@ would at that instant have scattered all my aspiring 
hopes to the winds, and all the wealth of all the 
from FF Indies would not have tempted me to leave her. 
be conclu] But my fate was sealed, and it was well that I could 


not contemplate it long without interruption. « 
d. The third mate’s servant came in, for it was the 


xt week, mM mess cabin, and began to make what I judged to be 
one of the#™l some arrangements for dinner; that is, he placed 
recent SH" three or four soup plates upon a chest, and round 
— the chest he stuck three or four stools, the latter 
by Eceat@™ being every thing the cabin could boast in the shape 
se Poe of furniture. Indeed, the general aspect of things 
“atyle, aad was by no means inviting to a youth who came for 


the first time to partake of sailor’s fare, and that all 











‘and manner, but the first ceremony of salutation over, 


he stood before you in his native garb. I had then 
been but very little in the society of his countrymen, 
and the oddity of his remarks, not less than the 
peculiar dialect in which he uttered them, completely 
beguiled me of my sorrows. 

‘“ We’ve an elegant piece of beef here, Mr. —,” 
says he; “ but it is a dishonour to your ship that you 
should let it come without the potatoes. Here’s a 
young gentleman was no more born to be a tailor 
than myself, that was brought up at college, and 
your devil of a cook sends us nothing but cabbage. 
What say you, Sir?” [ told my new friend that I 
sympathized cordially with him, for the last-named 
was a vegetable I never could eat. “Did not I 
know now it was a right lad,’ and he gave my hand 
a gripe that sent the blood to my cheeks with more 
haste than was agreeable. 

‘¢ Why, you were never brought up in Dublin Col- 
lege, H——,” said a gentleman at the door, whom 
I did not till now perceive.—“ Dublin College! 
Do you think, now, I could come from Dublin Col- 
lege? but what other do I mane, think ye, than my 
own college of ——, where I was bred and born.” — 
“Why, there’s no college there.’—“No college 
there? Now, sure it’s not to a gintleman like my- 


ON THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The generality of grammarians assert that there 
are three degrees of comparison ; and this pedago- 
gical dictum has but seldom been controverted : 
almost every grammarian has servilely echoed this 
cuckoo song, gradus comparationis sunt treg. 

In the year 1793 I accidentally met with Blementa 
Anglicana, and it was the first occasion of my doubt- 
ing that proposition. The author says “ Adjectives 
have three degrees of comparison ; the positive, or 
word uncompared,’’ &c. I was then a mere youth, 
and was endeavouring to acquire some knowledge 
of English; but I felt shocked on finding, as I 
thought, such an egregious verbal contradiction in 
a work professing to teach the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 
Grammarians were then scarce, and I could obtain 
no satisfactory explanation from my acquaintance. 
I therefore got an interview with the author; and 
took the liberty of mentioning the difficulty I met 
with in understanding the three degrees of compari- 
son, as stated in his Grammar; and though one of 
the best natured men in existence, he seemed a little 
displeased with my communication. The incon 
sistency was tog glaring to admit of serious defence, 
yet he evidently wished to avoid a candid confession 





self that you would give the lie direct; so 1 shall! 


of the error ; and I left him without having obtained 
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any further information on the subject. This mis- 
take appeared in the first volume of his Grammar ; 
and ina year or two afterwards the second volume 
was published, in which I found a note for me, to 
this effect, that the childish inquiry whether the 
positive be a degree or not was not worth the labour. 
But the note concludes with another inconsistency ; 
that is, that it certainly contains no comparison! 
How he could jump to this conclusion without some 
prior labour, as he called it, I leave to the philoso- 
pher to determine. 

Lindley Murray says, there are commonly reckoned 
three degrees of comparison ; but he states that the 
positive degree has been thought by some writers to 
be improperly termed a degree of comparison. He 
sums up the difficulty by admitting that such opinion 
may be well founded, unless the adjectives be sup- 
posed to imply comparison or degree by containing 
2 secret or gencral reference to other things. Now, 
is not this introducing additional perplexity and 
confusion? for it amounts to a suggestion that the 
positive may be comparative. Mr. Bosworth, in his 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, ventures to decide that the 
positive does not indicate a comparison, and he 
asserts that adjectives have only two degrees of 
comparison. Mr. Lewis, in his new system of Eng- 
lish Grammar, which, by the bye, is a little work 
of great merit, advances a degree further, and asserts 
positively that adjectives have, in fact, no degrees of 
comparison, 

It is peculiarly desirable that the language of 
grammarians should be as clear and consistent as 
possible, and free from all futile divisions and dis- 
tinctions ; I therefore think that the dispute about 
the degrees of comparison should be set at rest. I 
have undoubtedly met with considerable difficulty 
in deciding the point; but I am now satisfied that 
this grammatical division is untenable, and I think 
it must give place to some correct, or, at least, to 
some less objectional terms of distinction. Adjec- 
tives, or, as logicians call them, concrete terms, do 
not always indicate an absolute independent pro- 
perty or power, but are frequently relative or com- 
parative terms, v. g. the adjectives old, great, imper- 


fect, &e., Which, Mr. Locke says, under the appear- 


ance of signifying something absolute in the subject, 
do conceal a tacit, though not a very evident rela- 
tion. He says that they are seemingly positive 
terms. If, therefore, the positive term does occa- 
sionally become a comparative term without any 
inflection, or any accompanying indication of such 
change, does not this fact*prove the inaccuracy of 
the pretended distinction between the positive and 
comparative degrees? We have some obscure no- 
tion of the meaning of a positive degree of compa- 
rison; but a comparative degree of comparison is 
positive nonsense. The words positive and compa- 
rative are manifestly of equivocal signification when 
applied by grammarians to what are called degrees 
of comparison, and no sound grammarian will be 
anxious for their retention. Let such feeble ver- 
biage be discontinued ; and let us be more anxious 
to inform the pupil’s understanding, than to encumn- 
ber his memory and perplex his judgment with 
pedantic or unmeaning phrases.—Perhaps it may 
be expected that I should offer some argument 
against what is called the superlative degree of 
comparison: Mr, Lewis contends that it does not 
indicate comparison, but I think it does sometimes ; 
at other times, undoubtedly, its signification is so 











much augmented or diminished as to exclude all 
comparison. This is suflicient for its condemnation. 

Having thus ventured to condemn the use of the 
three degrees of comparison, it becomes incumbent 
on me to substitute some other mode of distinguish- 
ing the three different states of the adjective; and 
I recommend the three states of the adjective, that 
is, the first, second, and third, as entirely free from 
objection. I had some desire to adopt the three 
significations of the adjective; but I found that I 
could not recommend it as entirely unobjectionable, 
although I think that mode is greatly preferable to 


the degrees.— Yours, &c. A. 
Wigan, August 19,1829. 








a 
The Bouquet. 
»» 1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
THE SEXTON OF COLOGNE. 
—<>— 
(From one of the Annuals of 1228.) 

In the year 1571 there lived at Cologne a rich burgo- 
master, whose wife, Adelaide, then in the prime of her 
youth and beauty, feli sick and died. They had lived 
very happily together, and, throughout her fatal illness, 
the doating husband scarcely quitted her bedside for an 
instant. During the latter period of her sickness she did 
not suffer greatly, but the fainting fits grew more and 
more frequent, and of increasing duration, till at Jength 
they became incessant, and she finally sank under them. 

The principal church at Cologne is the cathedral of St. 
Peter, one of the handsomest buildings in all Germany, 
though still not so. complete as it was probably intended by 
the architectto be. Thechoir alone isarched. The chiet 
altar is a single block of black marble, brought along the 
Rhine to Cologne, from Namur upon the Maas. In the 
sacristy an ivory rod is shown, said to have belonged to 
the apostle Peter; and in a chapel stands a gilded coffin, 
with the names of the holy. Three Kings inscribed. Their 
skulls are visible through an opening,—two being white, 
as belonging to Caspar and Baltesar; the third black, for 
Melchior. It is easy to be understood that these remark. 
able relics, rendered sacred by time, make a deep impres- 
sion on the imagination of the Catholics; and that the 
three skuils, with their jewels and silver setting, are con- 
vincing proofs of genuineness to religious feelings, though 
a glance at history is sufficient to show their spuriousness. 

It was in this church that Adelaide was buried with 
great splendour. In the spirit of that age, which had 
more feeling for the solid than real taste,—more devotion 
and contidence than unbelieving fear,—-she was dressed as 
a bride in flowered silk, a motley garland upon her head, 
and her pale fingers covered with costly rings; in which 
state she was conveyed to the vault of a little chapel, di- 
rectly under the choir, in a coffin with glass windows. 
Many of her forefathers were already resting there, all 
embalmed, and with their mummy forms, offering a 
strange contrast to the silver and gold with which they 
were decorated, and teaching, in a peculiar fashion, thedit- 
ference between the perishableand the imperishable. The 
custom of embalming was, in the present instance, given 
up; the place was full; and, when Adelaide was buried, 
e was settled that no one else should be laid there for the 

ture. 

With heavy heart had Addiph followed his wife to her 
final resting-place. The turret-bells of two hundred and 
twenty hundred weight, lifted up their deep voices, and 
spread the sounds of mourning through the wide city; 
while the monks, carrying tapers and scattering incense, 
sang requiems from their huge vellum folios, which were 
spread upon the music-desks in the choir. But the service 
was now over; the dead lay alone with the dead; the im- 
mense clock, which is only wound up once a year, and 
shows the course of the planets as well as the hours of the 
day, was the only thing that had sound or motion in the 
whole cathedrals its monotonous ticking seemed to mock 
the silent grave. 

It was a stormy November evening, when Petier Bolt, 
the sexton of St. Peter’s, was returning home after this 
splendid funeral, The poor man, who.had been married 
four years, had one cbild, (a daughter) which his wite 
brought him in the second year of their marriage, and was 
again expecting her continement. Jt was, therefore, with 
a heavy beart, that he had left the church for his cottage, 








which lay damp and cold on the banks of a river, and 
which, at this dull season, looked more gloomy than ever, 
At the door he was met by the little Maria, who called out 
with great delight, ** You must not go up stairs, father; 
the stork has been here, and brought Maria a little bro. 
ther!” a piece of information more expected than agree. 
able, and which was soon afterwards confirmed by the ap. 
pearance ef his sister-in-law, with a healthy infant in her 
arms. His wife, however, had suffered much, and was in 
a state that required assistance far beyond bis means to 
supply. In this distress he bethought himself of the Jew, 
Isaac, who had lately advanced him a trifle on his old sil- 
ver watch; but now, unfortunately, he had nothing more 
to pledge, and was forced to ground all his hopes on the 
Jew’s compassion, a very unsafe anchorage. With doubt. 
ful steps he sought the house of the miser, and told his tale 


amidst tears and sighs, to all of which Isaac listened with f 


great patience, so much so, indeed, that Bolt began to 


flatter himself’ with a favourable answer to his petition, | 


But he was disappointed ; the Jew, having heard him out, 
coolly replied, that he could lend no moneys on a child, it 
was no good pledge.” 

With bitter execrations on the usurer’s hardheartedness, 
poor Bolt rushed from his door; when, to aggravate his 
situation, the first snow of the season began to fall, and 
that so thick and fast, that in a very short time the house. 
tops presented a single field of white. Immersed in his 
grief, he missed his way across the market-place, and, 
when he least expected such a thing, found himself in 
the front of the cathedral. The great clock chimed three, 
quarters ; it wanted then.a quarter to twelve. Where was he 
to look for assistance at such an hour, or, indeed, at any 
hour? He had already applied to the rich = and 
got from them all that their charity was likely to give. 
Suddenly a thought struck him like ightning ¢ he suw his 
little Maria crying for the food he could not give her; his 
sick wife, lying in bed, with the infant on her exhausted 
bosom ; and then Adelaide, in her splendid coffin, and her 
hand glittering with jewels that it could not grasp. ‘*Of 
what use are diamonds to her now ?” said he to himself, 
‘6 Is there any sin in robbing the dead to give to the 
living? I would not do such a thing for myself if I-were 
starving ; no, Heaven forbid! But for my wife.and child, 
—ah! that’s quite another matter!” 

Quieting’ his conscience as well as he could with this 
opiate, he hurried home to get the necessary implements ; 
but, by the time he reached his own door, his resolution 
Began to waver. The sight, however, of his wife's distress 
wrought him up again to the sticking place; and having 
provided himself with a dark lantern, the church keys, 
and a crow to break open the coffin, he set out for the 
cathedral. On the way, all manner of strange fancies 
crossed him: the earth seemed to shake under him,—it 
was the tottering of his own limbs: a figure seemed to 
sign him back,—it was the shade thrown from some 
column, that waved to and fro as the lamp-light flickered 
in the night wind. But still the thought of home drove 
him ons and even the badness of the weather carried this 
consolation with it—-he was the more likely to find the 
streets clear, and escape detection. 

He had now reached the cathedral. For a moment he 
paused on the steps, and then, taking heart, put the huge 
key into the lock. To hisfancy, it had never opened with 
such readiness before. The bolt shot back at the light: 
touch of the key, and he stood alone in the church trem. 
bling from head to foot. Still it was requisite to close the 
door behind him, lest its being open should be seen by any 
one passing by, and give rise to suspicion; and, as he did 
so, the story came across his mind.of the man who had. 
visited a church at midnight to show bis courage. Fora 
sign that he had been there, he was to stick his knifeinto a 
coffin; but, in his hurry and trepidation, he struck it 
through the skirt of his coat without being aware of it, 
and supposing himself held back by some supernatural 
agency, dropt down dead from terror. 

Full of these unpleasant recollections, he tottered up 
the nave; and, as the light successively flashed upon the 
sculptured marbles, it seemed to him as if the pale figures 
frowned ominously upon him. ‘But desperation supplied 
the place of courage. He kept an his way to the choir,—' 
descended the steps,—passed through the long, narww 
passage, with the dead heaped up on either side,-—<pened 
Adelaide’s chapel, and stood at once before her coffin. 
There she lay, stiff and pale,—the wreath in her hair, and 
the jewels on her fingers, gleaming strangely in the dim 
light of the Jantern. He even fancied that he already 
smelt the pestilentia] breath of decay, though it was full 
early for corruption to have begun its work. A sickness 
seized him at the thought; and he Icaned for support 
against one of the columns, with his eyes fixed on the 
coffin; when—was it real, or was it illusion ?—a change 
came over the face of the dead! He started back; and 
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that change so indescribable, had passed away in an 
jnstaat, leaving a darker shadow on the features. 

«If [had only time, (he said to himself) if I had only 
time, I would rather break open one of the other coffins, 
and leave lady Adelaide in quiet. Age has destroyed all 
that is human in these mummies; they have lost that re- 
semblance to life, which makes the dead so terrible, and I 
should no more mind handling them than so many dry 
pones. It’s all nonsense, though; one is as harmless as 
the other, and since the lady Adelaide's house is the easiest 
for my work, I must e’en set about it.” 

But the coffin did not offer the facilities he reckoned 
upon with so much certainty. The glass windows were 
secured inwardly with iron wire, leaving no space for the 
admission of the hand, so that he found himself obliged 
to break ‘the lid to pieces, a task that, with his imperfect 
implements, cost both time and labour. As the wood 
splintered and cracked under the heavy blows of the iron, 
the cold perspiration poured in streams down his face, the 
sound assuring him, more than all the rest, that he was 
committing sacrilege. Before, it was only the place, with 
its dark associations, that had terrified him ; now he be- 
gan to be afraid of himself, and would, without doubt, 
have given up the business altogether, if the lid had not 
suddenly flown to pieces. Alarmed at his very success, he 
started round, as if expecting to see some one behind, 
watching his sacrilege, and ready to clutch him; and ‘so 
strong had been the illusion, that, when he found this was 
not the case, he fell upon his knees before the coffin, ex- 
claiming, ** Forgive me, dear lady, if I take from you what 
is of no use to yourself, while a single diamond will make 
a poor family so happy It is not for myself; oh, no! it 
is for my wife and children!” : 

He thought the dead looked more kindly at him as he 
spoke thus, and certainly the livid’ shadow had passed away 
from her face. Without more delay, he raised the'cold 
hand to draw the rings from its finger; but what was his 
horror when the dead returned his grasp! His hand was 
clutched, ay, firmly clutched, though that rigid face and 
form lay there as fixed and motionless as ever. With a 
cry of horror he burst away, not retaining so much pre- 
sence of mind as to think of the light, which he left burn- 
ing by the coffin. This, however, was of little conse- 
quence; fear can find its way in the dark, and he rushed 


through the vaulted’ passage, up the steps, through the/ g 


choir, and would have found his way out, had he not, in 
his reckless hurry, forgotten the stone called the Devil’s 
Stone, which lies in the middle of the church, and which, 
according to the legend, was cast there by the devil. Thps 
much is certain, it has fallen from the arch, and they show 
a hole above, through which it is said to have been hurled. 

Against this stone the unlucky sexton stumbled, just as 
the turret clock struck twelve; and immediately he fell to 
the earth in a deatblike swoon. The cold, however, soon 
brought him to himself, and on recovering his senses be 
again fled, winged by terror, and fully convinced that he 
had no hope of escaping the vengeance of the dead, except 
by the confession of his crime, and gaining the forgiveness 
of her family.. With this view he hurried across the mar- 
ket-place to the burgomaster’s house, where he had ‘to 
knock long before he could attract any notice. The whole 
household lay in a profound sleep, with the exception of 
the unhappy Adolph, who was now sitting alone on the 
same sofa where he had so often sat with his Adelaide. 
Her picture hung on the wall opposite to him, though it 
might rather be said to feed his grief than to afford him 
any consolation. And yet, as most would do under such 
circumstances, he dwelt upon it the more intently even 
from the pain it gave him, and it was not till the sexton 
had knocked repeatedly that he awoke from his melancholy 
dreams. Roused at last, he opened the window and in- 
quired who it was that disturbed him at such an unseason- 
able hour? ‘It is only I, Mr. Burgomaster,” was the 
answer, .“* And whoare you ?” again asked Adolph. “Bolt, 
the sexton of St. Peter's, Mr. Burgomaster; I have a 
thing of .the-utmost importance to discover to you.” Na- 
turally associating the idea of Adelaide with the sexton of 
the church where she was buried, Adolph wasimmediately 
anxious to know something more of the matter, and, 
taking up a waa-light, he hastened down stairs, and him- 
self opened the door to Bolt. ‘ 

‘‘ What have you to say to me?” he exclaimed. ‘* Not 
here, Mr. Burgomaster,” replied the anxious sexton ; 
‘not here; we may be overheard.” . 

Adolph, though wondering at this affectation of mystery, 
motioned him in and closed the door; when Bolt, throwing 


himself at his feet, confessed all that had happened. The 
anger of Adolph was mixed with compassion as he listened 
to the strange recital ; nor could he refuse to Bolt the ab- 
solution which the poor fellow deemed so essential to his 
future security from the vengeance of the dead. At the 
same time he cautioned him to maintain a profound silence 
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on the subject towards every one else, as otherwise the 
sacrilege — be attended with serious consequences—it 
not being likely that the ecclesiastics, to whom the judg- 
ment of such matters belonged, would view his fault with 
equal indulgence. He even resolved to go himself to the 
church with Bolt, that he might investigate the affair more 
thoroughly. But to this prong the sexton gave a 
prompt and positive denial. ‘*I would rather,” he ex- 
claimed, ** I would rather be dragged to the scaffold than 
again disturb the repose of the dead.” This declaration, 
so ill-timed, confounded Adolph. On the one hand he 
felt an undefined curiosity to look more narrowly into this 
mysterious business; on the other he could not help feel- 
ing compassion for the sexton, who, it was evident, was la- 
bouring under the influence of a delusion which he was 
utterly unable to subdue. The poor fellow trembled all 
over, as if shaken by an ague fit, and painted the situation 
of his wife and his pressing poverty with such, a pale face 
and such despair in his eyes, that he might himself have 
passed for a churchyard spectre. The burgomaster again 
admonished him to be silent, for fear of the consequences, 
and, giving him a couple of dollars to relieve his imme- 
diate wants, sent him home to his wife and family. 

Being thus deprived of his most natural ally on this oc- 
casion, Adolph summoned an old and confidential servant, 
of whose secrecy he could have no.doubt. To his ques- 
tion of, ** Do you fear the dead ?” Hans stoutly replied, 
** They are not half so dangerous as the living.” 

** Indeed!” said the Burgomaster. ‘* Do you think, 
then, that you have courage enough to go into’the church 
at night ?” 

** Yes, in the way of my duty,” replied Hans; ‘‘ not 
otherwise. It is not right to trifle with holy matters.” 

** Do you believe in ghosts, Hans ?” continued Adolph. 

‘© Yes, Mr. Burgomaster.” 

** Do you fear them ?” , 

** No, Mr. Burgomaster. I hold by God, and he holds 
me up; and God is the strongest.” 

** Will you go with me to the cathedral, Hans? I 
have had a strange dream to-night: it seemed to me as if 
my deceased wife called to me from the steeple-window.” 

**T see how it is,” answered Hans: ** the sexton has 
been with you, and put this whim into your head, Mr. 
ean These grave-diggers are always secing 

osts.” 

** Put a light into your lantern,”’ said Adolph, avoiding 
a direct :reply to this observation of the old man. ‘Be 
silent, and follow me.” 

*sIf you bid me,” said Hans, ‘*I must, of course, 
obey; for you are my magistrate as well as my master.” 

p Rot he lit the candle in the lantern, and followed 
his master without further ——. 

Adolph hurried into.the church with hasty steps; but 
the old man, who went before him to show the way, de- 
layed him with his reflections, so that their progress was 
but slow. Even at the threshold he stopt, and flung the 
light of his lantern upon the gilded rods over the door, to 
which it is the custom to add a fresh one every’ year, that 
people may know how long the reigning elector has lived. 

** That is an excellent custom,” said Hans: ** one has 
only to count those staves,, and one learns immediately 
how long the gracious elector has governed us simple men.” 

** Excellent!” replied Adolph ; ** but yo on.” 

Hans, however, had too long been indulged in his odd, 
wayward habits, to quicken his pace at this admonition. 
Not a monument would he pass without first stopping to 
examine it by the lantern-light, and requesting the bur- 
gomaster to explain its inscription. In short, he behaved 
like a traveller, who was taking the opportunity of seeing 
the curiosities of the cathedral, although he had spent his 
three-and-sixty years in Cologne, and, during that period 
had been in the habit of frequenting it almost daily. 

Adolph, who well knew that no representations would 
avail him, submitted patiently to the humours of his old 
servant, contenting himself with answering his questions 
as briefly as possible; and in this way they at last got to 
the high altar. Here Hans made asudden stop, and was 
not to be brought any further. 


** Quick !’’ exclaimed the burgomaster, who was be- 











direction to which he pointed. It was, indeed, as he had 
said. There she sat, with the paleness of death upon her 
face; her white garments waving heavily in the night 
wind, that rushed through the aisles of the church, and 
holding the silver goblet to her lips, with long bony arms, 
wasted by protracted illness, Even Adolph's courage be- 
gan to waver.—** Adelaide,” he cried, ** I conjure you, 
in the name of the blessed Trinity, answer me—is it thy 
living self, or but thy shadow ?” 

** Ah,” replied a faint voice, ** you buried me alive, 
and, but for this wine, I had perished from exhaustion. 
Come up to me, dear Adolph; I am no shadow—but | 
scon shall be with shadows, unless I receive your speedy 
succour.” 

**Go not near her!” said Hans; ** it is the Evil One, 
that has assumed the blessed shape of my lady to destroy 
you. 

** Away, old man! exclaimed Adolph, bursting from 
the feeble grasp of his servant, and rushing up the steps 
of the altar. 

It was, indeed, Adelaide, that he held in his eager 
embrace, the warm and living Adelaide !—who had been 
buried for dead in her long trance, and had only escaped 
from the grave by the sacrilegious daring of—'The Sexton 
of Cologne. 





CURIOUS PROPERTY IN THE HUMAN EYE— 
DIORAMA. 

It is a fact known to those conversant in the science of 
optics, that, in order to obtain distinct vision, a certain 
quantity of light should be admitted within the eye, and 
if there be too much or too little, the vision becomes in- 
distinct. few persons who have not given ateention to 
the subject, know how much the human eye is capable of 
accommodating itself to the quantity of light in which 
objects are to be viewed. It is supposed that cats, owls, 
and other animals, are enabled to see objects in the dark ; 
but few people are awars that we participate with them to 
@ certain extent in this power. To explain this, we shall 
give a short description of that part of the eye by, which 
this faculty is exercised. The’ part of the eye which, in 
different individuals, is fed hazel, brown, blue, &c., 
is called the iris,—it is composed of ¢wo muscular fibres, 
the one tending like ragii towards the centre of the circle, 
and the other forming a number of concentric rings, round 
the same centre. ‘The ventral part of the irisis perforated, 
and the orifice, which is called the pupil, is varied in 
magnitude by the action of the two sets of fibres composing 
the iris) When a very luminous object is viewed, or, 
which is the same thing as to the effect on the eye, when 
the light is strong, as sunshine, &c., the circulat fibres 
contract and diminish the orifice, so as to admit but u 
certain portion of light within the eye; and oa the other 
hand, when the objects are dark and obscure, or when the 
sun is overcast, or when it is twilight or candle light, the 
radial fibres of the iris contract, and enlarge the pupil so 
as to admit a greater quantity of light. 

We had our attention directed more particularly to this 
subject, by the effect we have lately observed when visitingr 
the Diorama. The building having been constructed tor 
the purpose of optical effect, it affords a striking ilustra- 
tion of that part of the science of optics to which we have 
alluded; for, on going out of the open air into the saloon 
or gallery, as we believe it is termed, the difference of 
light is so great, that before the pupil has time to dilate, 
the place appears nearly dark ; but, in a few minutes, the 
muscular fibres of the eye enlarge the orifice, and it is sur- 
prising how much the vision is improved. Although 10 
additional light is admitted, one can see objects perfectly 
distinct, even to reading moderate sized print. This, to 
us, independently of the attractions of the exhibition, 
which we confess are considerable, was a source of much 
amusement, and we doubt not, that many of our readers 
professing a taste for what is curious in natural history, 
as well as for what is beautiful in art, will make the ex- 
periment, and thus enjoy a double gratification. We un- 
derstand some curious €: ents are being proposed for 
the pu of ascertaining the actual quantity of light 
admitted in the Diorama, compared with ordinary day 


























ginning to lose his patience; for his heart throbbed with | light. 
. d all good Is defend us!” ed wie “Oe oo _———_——e—«~—~ 
** Heaven an g a s defend us? murmur ; 
Hans, through his clestaninge; teeth, while he in vain felt Tive Cable. ead ate 2 
for his rosary, which yet hung, as usual, at his girdle. Days. (Morn. Rven.| Height Festivals, 4c. 
*© What is the ye pe pee ery h. oth. malieeae _ 
** Do you see who sits there ?’” replied Hans. 3 tte alo naa 
“ Where?” exclaimed his master; “1 see nothing ; Wednenday 2 ) sll gale 2 ILondon burnt, 1660, OS. 
hold up the lantern.’ Thursday 3) 1 40] 1 55/15 6 
‘© Heaven shield us!” cried the old man: “ there sits | Friday ---- 4) 2 12) 2 30/14 7 
our deceased lady on the altar, in a long-white veil, and | Saturday. #) & £0) 3 1013 © | oh Sundayafter Trinit 
drinks out of the sacramental cup!” Monday .. 7/431] 8 8il1 8 (Enurehus. sf 
With a trembling hand he held up the lantern in the | Tuesday .. 8) 5 45) 6 2811 6 |Nativity of B. V, Mary. 
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BALLAD. 


— Tedious as a twiee told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
SHAKSPRARE. 


The air was stil, not a ripple stirr’d 
The calm and waveless lake; 

And the vesper hymn alone was heard 
The silence profound to break: 


And the twinkling stars in their beauty fair, 
Resplendent sweetly shone ; 

And brighter than dazzling, brilliant rare, 
Peered high the pensive moon. 


And her rays they fell on a warrior youth, 
And a lady by his side ; 

And stil] as he vowed unchanging truth, 
Sadly the lady sighed! 


The lady sighed, for she thought love's vow 
Full oft had time disproved ; 

And a shade passed o'er her spotless brow, 
And well was it understood. 


Then warm the vows of the Knight became, 
{ While a tear did powerful plead; 
And he swore by the high and holy name 
Of Him who for man did bleed! 


He swore, and the oath was heard above, 
And the lady that oath believed, 

And she bade adieu to her soldier love, 
And his parting kiss received: 


And sore the heart of the Knight was wrung, 
And he lingered with fond delay; 

But the war-cry echoed Ioud, and long, 
And its call must the Knight obey. 


And years past on, and the Knight was true, 
And the lady in lonely bower 

Stil) wept as she thought of her lover's adieu, 
The pangs of that fearful hour! 


The Knight wastrue; but the hand of fate 
Was raised his hopes to blight, 

And the dews of death on bis forehead sate 
As they bore him from the fight! 


And the one loved name with his parting breath 
The dying warrior spoke; 

And a benison hungon the lips of death, 
As the spirit threw off ite yoke! 


And when the shouts of Victory came 
Athwart the bounding wave, 

And the list of slaughter bore the name 
Of ber “beautiful and brave !” 


Oh! then the lady from her bower 
Sent forth a piercing cry; 

And its echoes shook proud Valdi’s tower 
Long, loud, and fearfully ! 


And, ah me! full soon a cavalcade 
In funeral pomp was seen; 

And they bore the corpse of the sainted maid 
Fair virgin files between ! 


And the Knight he sleeps on a foreign soil, 
And the maid by her mother’s side ; 
But the warrior rests from his martial toil, 
And the maid is heaven's own bride ! 
Liverpoel. G, 








CAIN’S DESPAIR. 
—>— 

On my brow the burning scar, 
Brand of murder, beams afar! 
Oh! what tortures o’er me roll, 
Rack my body, wring my soul! 

Every fibre thrills with pain, @ 
Still | feel them; nought can heal them, 

Wretched, wretched, wretched Cain ! 


Shuddering at this brow of fire, 
All my children shun their sire ! 
Wildly screams the infant prest 
To its mother’s panting breast; 
While its sire, with stern disdain, 
Soothes its screaming, bold exclaiming, 
’Tis the wretched, wretched Cain! 


Still from land to land I roam, 
Shall I never find a home? 
Fir'd with madness from the steep 
Down the dizzy void I leap, 
Giddy whirls my quivering brain ; 
Air upbuoys me, nought destroys me, 
Wretched, wretched, wretched Cain! 


On the earth I throw me down, 

*Mid the dew steep’d heather brown; 

Sleep,—-that balm for every care, 

Sleep,—that blessing comes not there; 
There the slain appears again, 

Mocks my anguish, bids me languish ; 
Wretched, wretched, wretched Cain ! 


Gape, thou earth, so late my own! 
Crush me, rocks of rugged stone! 
Thou, the Maker of my sire, 
Blast me with thy hottest fire! 
Rend my suffering frame in twain! 
Oh! my spirit cannot bear it! 
Wretched, wretched, wretched Cain ! 
Liverpoot. GW. 
EIA 
ON A CHILD KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 
BY JOHN CLARE. 
As fearless as a cherub’s rest 
Now safe above the cloud, 
A babe lay on its mother’s breast, 
When thunders roar’d aloud. 
It started not to hear the crash, 
But held its little hand 
Up at the lightning’s fearful flash, 
To catch the burning brand._ 


The tender mother held her breath, 
In more than grief awhile, 

To think, the thing that brought its death, 
Should cause her babe to smile. 

Ay, it did smile a heavenly smile, 

To see the lightning play; 

Well might she shriek when it turn’d pale, 

And yet it smiled in clay. 








O woman ! the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend: 

It took thy infant pure to heaven, 
Left thee, impure, to mend. 

Thus Providence will oft appear 
From God’s own mouth to preach ; 

Ah ! would we were as prone to hear 
As Mercy is to teach! 








TO #**#, WITH FLOWERS. 


(From the Monthly Magazine.) 


Flowers to the beautiful! To them belong 

The lyre, the garland, and the voice of song— 

All that like them are lovely—all the earth 

Drought forth to glad them when she gave them Dirth. 


Flowers to the Beautiful! For thee I save 

These opening blossoms from an early grave; 
Snatch’d from the dark cold earth, to thee they come, 
And in thy bosom find their happy home, 


All wildly sweet and fresh they fly to thee, 
Types of thyself—the innocent, the free: 
Beneath thy sunny smile, oh! bid them bloom, 
And yield their kindred tribute of perfume. 


Short are their lives, but lovely. Tinie, who brings 

Sickness to us and sorrow, o’er them flings 

Sunshine and joy; and, dying, they bequeath 

Their breath to Beauty—to the Muse a wreath! 

TES 
TO LILLA. 
eee eee 

All desolation !—on the world’s broad breast 

I stand—and nothing loves me! though I love, 
With burning heart, one only one—the rest 

For whom I fashion smiles, can never move 
My spirit into rapture—thou the best 

The loveliest, tenderest of created things, 
Hast riven the inmost core of my sad heart 

With eyes, wich tones, with lips, with honied stings, 
Of torturing joy, and I convulsive start 
In thoughts of bliss which I must not impart! 


What! not impart to thee ! my soul’s delight ! 
To thee, whose glorious eyes sustain my fire! 

To thee, whose lightning lips have flash’d the might 
Of contact spirits throbbing—the desire 

To be each other :—Earth, heav’n, day, and night, 
Concentred there—and ali forgotten there! 

What! not impart to thee, whose raven tresses 
Have dipp’d and twin’d their glossy tendrils where 

They chain a prisoner, whose piere’d bosom blesses 

The fetters which he dreads and yet curesses. 


What! not impart to thee! to thee, whose form 
Moulded by seraph seulptors, bids me gaze, 
And I behold thee—FinIsHED!—as the warm, 
Rich glow of fancy drew onz in the blaze 
Creative of all beauty :—every charm 
Of breath and blood is there;—each golden tone 
Drops forth a love light—love without alloy !— 
I see and hear thy soul in every one. 
Oh, blissful anguish! for I drink ‘with joy 
Thy balmy “ yes” and “ no”—and they destroy ! 


Che Housewife. 


Cure for Tooth-ache.—The patient must lie down, with 
the head reclined on the side on which the pain is seated : 
the operator pours a little spirit, rum is the most approved, 
into the ear which lies uppermost : about a table-spoonful 
is sufficient, and it must be allowed to remain there til) 
the pain is gone, which is generally the case in three or 
four minutes. The sensation to the patient is by no means 
distressing: it resembles the whizzing experienced on the 
immersion of the head in water, but it is much more as- 
tounding; and I am not quite sure if, upon the only oc- 
casion on which I found it necessary to undergo the opera- 
tion, it was not attended with a slight, though momentary, 
feeling of syncope; but be this as it may, it is certainly 
not dangerous ; and those who will submit to it experience 
infallible relief.—-Thompson’s Narrative of a Visit to 
Guatimala. 

Tooth Powder.—The following is given as the correct 
mode of preparing the celebrated French tooth powder, 
called Poudre Peruvienne :—White sugar 36 grains, cream 
of tartar 72, magnesia 72, starch 72, mace 2, cinnamon 6, 
sulphate of quinine or quinia 3, and earmine 5 grains. 
All these substances are reduced into a fine powder, and 
mixed together with great care; then add four drops of 
oil of roses, and as much oil of mint. 

Patent Waterproof Composition.—Our readers will pers 
ceive, by a reference to the advertisement, that Mr. Hunt 
has appointed Egerton Smith and Co. agents for his Water- 
proof Composition. Fame speaks very highly of the effi- 
cacy of the mixture, so conducive to health and comfort. 
Before our next publication we ourselves and several friends 
will be enabled to speak of its merits from experience, and 
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our readers may rely upon it we shall give an henest 
opinion. 
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ON SALE, 


This da 
A GUIDE to 
SNOWDONIA, witha MAP. By JOHN SMITH. 


This day is published, price 2s. 


is pee price 13. 6d. 
A 


PECTS of the FREE TRADE and COLONIZATION o 


vantages which would accrue to the British Public from 
Free Trade to India, and the right of settlement there. 
© No sovereign, I confidently believe, has ever yet traded 


Lord Grenville. 
IMPROVED MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 


clothes on. 


received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 


street. 
TO THE LADIES. 


IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it is instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can diseharge, and which may be eee thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed tothe sun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short a time, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do fen by the old method. 
it does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 

Invented and prepared by C. CAMERON, Chemist, Liverpool, 

As spurious imitations may soon, be imposed on the public 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘* Charles Cameron,” writ- 
tenon the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 
2s, or 2s. 6d., with case.—Family bottles, containing six 
small ones, 43. 6d. 


HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and —— Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SHOES. 

This.unrivalied composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof, and pen | impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shves can be made 
waterproof in a few minutes. by any person who can clean 
th ; 


em. 
This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and surest 
preventive against all damp and moisture 7 to the feet 
in wet ae and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. each.. Which is warranted to keep one person’s 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. (One concern.) 






Biographical otices. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


—<— 
(Concluded from our last.) 








The merits of the Commander-in-Chief seemed 
now to transcend all praise. He had been tried in 
a more extraordinary manner than any other mili- 





tary character, at least in modern:times. He had 
planned and conducted a system of defence in the 
face of a far superior force to his own. He had 
struggled with difficulties and surmounted obstacles 
deemed, by his friends as well as foes, altogether 
insuperable. And now the day of full recompense 
had dawned, and by a series of victories, never sur- 
passed in splendour and importanee, he had reached 
the summit of martial glory. An estate in Spain 
called Sota de Roma, of the supposed annual value 
of ten thousand pounds; a Dukedom, and the baton 
of a Field Marshal in England, in return for the 
baton of Marshal Jourdan which he found in. the 


At the Liverpool Mercury Office, the following publications, 
and other articles, which may be had of the Agents to the 
Liverpool Mercury and Kaleidoscope, in their respective towns, 


GOR, BEAUMARIS, and 


A VIEW of the PRESENT STATE and FUTURE Bg 


INDIA; in which are developed the effects of the East India 
Company’s Monopoly, as traders, and of their Government, 
as territorial sovereigns; together with the important ad- 


to profit ; no trading company, I greatly fear, has yet ad- 
ministered government for the happiness of its subjects.— 


Warranted to support any person in the water with the 
Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s, to £1 5s.—Orders 


Sole Agent for London Mr. SamvEL Deacon, No. 1, Skinner- 


riously called for it. That uninterrupted health, and still 
increasing laurels, may continue to crown you through a 
glorious and long career of life, are the unceasing and ardent 


among the almost innumerable honours poured upon 
the conqueror.* : 
While England was ringing with his praises, and 
London was at the height of festivity and joy, the 
Duke of Wellington was preparing to cross the 
Bidassav, and enter Bayonne, the last fortified city 
between his triumphant army and the enemy’s own 
territory. After defeating Soult at St. Pace, and 
narrowly escaping death from a cannon-ball which 
struck his thigh, the Duke advanced upon Toulouse, 
fought the desperate battle of that place, and in a 
few weeks was at Paris, presenting the trophies of 
his brilliant campaign to the allied Monarchs, who 
had already entered that capital, and restored the 
Bourbons to the throne of France. 
It is worth while to notice for a moment how dif. 
ferent was the result of these great conflicts to the 
proud prediction of the French commander. When 
Soult joined the army, he issued this proclamation— 
“Tam sent by the Emperor to the command of his 
armies in Spain, and his Imperial Majesty’s instrac- 
tions are to drive the British across the Ebro, and 
celebrate the Emperor’s birth-day in the town of 
Vittoria! !” 
We are now to contemplate the Duke of Welling. 
ton in a new light—as a diplomatic character—the 
Ambassador of England to the nation he had assisted 
to conquer. On the policy of risking the displea- 
sure of the people by giving that appointment to 
their conqueror, we might advance some plausible 
scruples: but our aim is to keep the character of the 
man in view, rather than discuss doubtful or difli- 
cult questions relating to the policy of his Govern- 
ment towards him. The great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough is the only namein history that approaches to 
his ; and, like him, Wellington has generally been as 
successful in treaties as in battles. It must be ad- 
mitted that he does not possess the winning address 
of Marlborough, which almost softened the iron heart 
of Charles of Sweden: at the same time our modern 
hero has always been open, manly, and decisive, in 
the Cabinet as in the field. He has always substi- 
tuted strong reason and plain sense for artifice and 
finesse, and has carried his point in political dis. 
cussions, as in war, by marching straight up to it. 
In fact, he was sent ‘ambassador to France, not 
because he was its conqueror, but on account of his ob- 
vious suitability, and the desirableness that England 
should not lose the atlvantage of his diplomatic an 
more than his military talents. On the other head, 
it is undeubted that, by this appointment, consi- 
derable irritation was excited in that country, and 
displeasure, otherwise given, was considerably ag. 
gravated—if it were not one chief means of pro- 
voking the nation to its mad and mysterious wel- 
come of Buonaparte on his return from Elba. 
This sudden and almost overwhelming occurrence 
prepared the way for the fresh and final glories of 
Wellington, and directs us, with scarcely a diversion 
on either side, to the field of Waterloo ; where, for 
the first and last time, the Emperor of France and 
the hero of England met and measured their con- 
quering swords. The details of the battle, which 
resulted in so unparalleled a victory, we may safely 











* The following is the Letter of the Prince Regent, accom- 
panying the baton: 
Carlton House, July 3, 1813. 
My Dear Lorp, 

Your conduct is above all human praise, and far above my 
reward. I know no language the world affords worthy to 
express it. I feel that I have nothing left to say, but de- 
voutly to offer up my prayers of gratitude to Providence,. 


and myself with such a General. You have sent me, among 
the trophies of your unrivalied fame, the staff of a French 
Marshal, and I send you in return that of England. The 
British army will hail it with enthusiasm, while the universe 


scen 
of ‘cartouches, and several barrels of oil and gun- 
powder. 


Vienna was rather in the character of a mi 

viser, than the diplomatic representative o 
British Sovereign; whose am 
sion, it will be remembered, was the late Marquis of 
Londonderry. The latter nobleman. was also ap- 
pointed to represent England in the subsequent Con- 

he has, in his omni y 

efi sa: it iggy: uc gt Ton before the Congress was to assemble. As the 
affairs of Spain were to come under the considera- 
tion of that illustrious conclave, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was elected Minister Plenipotentiary of Eng- 


leave to be remembered by the reader. Nor can we 
venture upon the consideration of the benefits, either 
immediate or more remote, which have flowed from 
it to the whole civilized world. It required, however, 
all the glory, nay, all the solid advantage of this 
immortal day, to repair the bloody price at which 
victory had been purchased. Nearly one hundred 
officers were slain, and more than five huncred 
wounded ; many of whom afterwards died. Almost 
a proportionate number of men likewise fell in that 
dreadful but glorious conflict. ‘The sensation pro- 
duced in this country by the event cannot be descri- 
bed. Those who had most deprecated the hazard of 
war were delighted as well as astonished at its 
splendid termination, and, for the first time triumph- 
ed, in the event which had refuted their own forebo 

dings. It seemed to all as if the black storm, which 
had so suddenly obscured the political horizon, had 
condensed and discharged itself in one loud and 
terrific peal of thunder, and that the clouds had then 
instantly dispersed, and the sky become restored to 
twice its usual serenity and teileney. 

It is with extreme reluctance we refrain from re 
peating some of the most striking anecdotes con 
nected with Waterloo ; but they have been printed 
so often and are so well remembered, that we must 
yield to silence—with one or two exceptions relating 
immediately to the hero of our tale, and remarkably 
showing the alliance between genuine courage and 
compassion. As the Duke advanced towards Paris, 
it was suggested that there was plunder enough 
in that city to raise a magnificent monument to the 
victors. ‘The conqueror replied—“* A monument to 
our army must never be built with pillage.” As he 
approached the city, he was reminded that, on the 
former occasion of entering Paris, the British troops 
had’ behaved to the French people with excessive 
delicacy :—“ and I promise you,’’ he answered, “ that 
they shall behave with equal delicacy now.” 

In what manner some of the people of Paris, least 
deserving the compassion of the conqueror, wished 
soon after to requite it, may be seen in their vile en- 
deavour to blow up the hotel in which he resided 
The explosion was intended to take place during a 
fete, at which were present the superior officers of the 
British army in Paris, and all the younger branches 
of the royal family. Providentially for the whole, 
the plot was seasonably discovered. Smoke was per- 
ceived to issue from the cellar by one of the ser- 
vants, who waited the arrival of the party in the 
street. It is somewhat remarkable that a valet for- 
merly in the service of Napoleon was the first to de- 

rf to the seat of danger, when he saw a number 


The train had already been lighted. 
‘Not long after this effort of malicious barbarism, a 


pistol shot was fired at the Duke, as he was return- 
tng home in his carriage. A man, supposed to be 
the assassin, was seen to run out of a sentry box om 
the left of the carriage, and the sentinels, who were 
saluting the Duke as he passed, instantly followed 
him ; but in the darkness of the adjoining streets he 
eluded their pursuit. 
sembly at the house of Lady Crawford. 


The Duke had been to an ass 


The mission of his Grace to the aes of 

] ad- 
the 
bassador on that occa- 


ress of Verona ; but a melancholy death intervene 





will acknowledge those valorous efforts that have so impe- 


wishes of, 
My dear Lord, 
Your ardent and sincere friend, 


land, and almost immediately set out for Verona, 
where the fate of the country, in which some of his 
most brilliant victories were achieved, was very 
speedily decided. 


It is but lately that the Duke of Wellington has 


been a prominent parliamentary object—if we except, 








field of Vittoria and sent to the Prince Regent, were 


The Marquis of Wellington, G, P, Be 


as certainly we must, the proud day when he entered 
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both Houses—the Lords, to hear his patents read as 
Viscount, Earl, and Marquis, and the Commons, to 
receive their congratulations, when the whole House 
simultaneously rose and welcomed him with en- 
thusiastic cheers. Recent events have brought him 
more forward as a speaker, and have elicited powers 
for which the nation had scarcely given him credit. 
In 1822, he had spoken vigorously, though not ela- 
borately, or at any length, on Irish affairs: but, in 
the beginning of the present year, he showed himself 
able to make the best of a bad cause, as well as de- 
fend a good one: and amidst a sudden and violent 
pressure of unpopularity, in which the press and 
people of England showed themselves too ready to 
forget the noble services of past times, to say the 
least, he evinced, as a speaker, what he has much 
oftener evinced asa soldier, no ordinary powers both 
of attack and defence. 

It is always injurious to the fairest fame to allow 
personal feelings to mingle with political discussions, 
especially to influence public decisions: it is still 
more s0, when, as in the recent conduct of the Duke 
on the new Corn Bill, principles become compromised 
and systems shifted, for the unworthy purpose of re- 
sisting an opponent or confounding a rival. But his 
Grace has done sufficient for his country to atone for 
faults much greater than this; while that country 
has shown its placability by hailing his return to the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, in which he is not so 
liable to err. : If he presumed too far upon the weight 
of his influence and name, when he strove to prevent 
the adoption of a public good to gratify a private and 
personal feeling; it is quite possible for the nation 
1¢ has served to proceed to as improper an extremity, 
in reprobating, and even in remembering, the single 
sin which such a man committed against it. 














—— 





fFliscellanics. 


THE SEAT AND THE GRAVE OF THE BYRONS, 

ie 

Nine miles from Nottingham, on the crown of a bleak 
common lately reduced to order, stands a wild country inn, 
cailed the Hut; nearly opposite to that house spreads an 
immense oak, which commands the entrance of Newstead 
Abbey, once the seat of the family of the celebrated Lord 
Byron. This immense oak gives you an expectation of 
antique grandeur, and of old and extensive woods, which 
¥ am sorry to say will not be realized, the plantations 
within the demesne and on the adjacent hills being all of 
modern date. 

The entrance is a cumbrous gate, swinging on stout but 
tasteless pillars, and the first glance within the avenue 
shows you the desolation which, before the present liberal 
possessor Lad it, this place had been consigned to. The 
road is little better shan a bridle track, overrun with weeds 3 
and it is bordered, almost to the Abbey, with patches of 
fern, or broken into sandy spots. Young plantations are 
scattered about; but the hand of improvement comes very 
slowly, and the progress of decay outruns it. After ex- 
ploring about a mile and a half of this unpromising avenue, 
vou are relieved by an extensive prospect of open country. 
The hills in the distance are all topped with timber, and 
the whole bears an air of seclusion and wildness quite in 
association with one’s feelings on entering the place. 

Ata turn of the plantation the Abbey opens to the view, 
standing on the borders of a lake of some extent, about 
which small buildings are erected, consistent with the 
architecture of the chief building. This is not the princi- 
pal front; but in former days it was so, and it preserves 
the strict air of the ancient monastic edifice. The entrance 
to the house is at this side; and, although it is much 
neglected, Colonel Wildman, the present owner, intends 
to umprove it, and to bring a new avenue to bear upon it. 
n entering, you are first admitted to a banqueting-hall, 
which Colonel Wildman is engaged with, and which will 
occupy the entire front at this side. It bears an interest, 

s betng the dining-room of Lord Byron, and connected 
with @ small room where Lord Byron loved to sit and gaze, 
spon the lake, and where his arms over the mantle-picce 

re preserved, You are then conducted over the principal 
rooms, fitted up with magnificence and taste; but I am 
very to sev there is very little to remind one of the fame of 
rte last owner. The only records which I perceived in the 
house are the pictures of his dogs—a wolf-dog, and his 
tavonrite, Boatswain: an ordinary bust, and a portrait by 








Philips, in the state drawing-room ; the drinking cup, 
made out of a skull, mounted in silver, and inscribed with 
verses. In the garden stands the monument erected to his 
dog, with lines familiar to every reader ; and these are the 
cae traces of his immortal name. Colonel Wildman has 
renewed the principal front of the Abbey at an immense 
expense, reclaimed the gardens, and he is now engaged in 
designs of vast extent.. When he purchased the property 
the cattle fed in the gardens, and the demesne was in a 
state of desolation. The pleasure grounds are now. laid 
out in the most favourable manner. Artificial water (if 
the phrase be right) is introduced before the principal 
front ; patches of flowers are happily disposed; and the 
tree grown from an acorn planted by Lord Byron, 
marked by a seat around it, is introduced in a favourable 
point of view. Two burlesque figures of a fiddler and a 
piper are placed on high columns at each side of the draw- 
ing-room great window, and in the most marked station of 
the principal front. Not being aware of any connexion 
between these sorry figures and the name of Byron, I in- 
quired why they were so prominently placed; but those 
who showed the Abbey could not tell; and it was else- 
where said that the clerk of the works, having discovered 
some relics like them among the ruins, displayed his 
judgment in thus having them copied and erected. 

The church of Hucknal,. where the family vault of the 
Byrons is, presents an unsightly object in a most secluded 
village, to which one has access by most vile roads, 
about three miles distant from Newstead Abbey. It is 
here the urn, containing the heart and the brains of Lord 
Byron, are disgraced (as I must say) by the paltry me- 
morials erected more in his mockery than in his honour. 
The vault is under the chief end of the church; and the 
access to it is by the removal of a flag, with a large iron 
ring attached. Here nine of his family are laid—and here 
he, the greatest of them, is recorded as if he were but the 
sorry poet of the parish. There is no monument—there is 
no inscription written by one of his inspired triends—there 
is no commemoration of his works—the only tribute is a 
bit of white marble plastered into the wall, on which the 
following paltry epitaph is written :— 

In the vault beneath, 
Where many of his ancestors and his mother are buried, 
Lie the remains of 
George Gordon Noel Byron, 
Lord Byron of Rochdale, 
In the County of Lancaster, 
The Author of ‘‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
He was born on the 28d of January, 1788. 
He died at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, 
The 19th of August, 1824, 
Engaged in the glorious attempt torestore that country to her 
ancient freedom and renown. 

Is this the way to mark the grave of the first poet of his 
age? Author of Childe Harolde, indeed! Is that the 
only triumph of his genius ? or is it that those of his family 
who erected this tablet are ashamed of his works; and do 
they seek to sink his poetical renown in the elaborate 
recital of his wild, but glorious attempt in Greece? It 
was even more than a year before this stone was put up, 
and the grave was as unmarked as that of any villaye 
peasant. I observed in the visitor’s book a powerful ree 
monstrance from the pen of Browring on this sbameful 
negiect. That gentleman will see in how paltry a manner 
the duty which he so ably enforced has been complied 
with; and it would be well worthy of him to communicate 
with Mr. Moore, and to rescue the grave of Byron from so 
inefficient a memorial. 

Opposite to that tablet is another to this effect :— 

Beneath, in a vault, 
Is interred the body of Richard Lord Byron, 

Who, with the rest of his family, being seven brothers, 

Faithfully served King Charles 1 in the Civil Wars; 
Who suffered much for their loyalty, 
Andé lost all their present fortunes, 
Yet it pleased God so to bless the honest endeavours 
Of the said Richard Lord Byron, 
That he re-purchased part of his ancient inheritance, 
Which he left to his posterity, 
With a laudable memory for his great piety and charity. 
He departed this life on the 4th of October, 1769, 
In the 74th year of his age. 

In the same vault is interred the Lady Elizabeth, 

His first wife, daughter of George Russell, Esq. 

By whom he had ten children; 
And the Lady Elizabeth, the second wife, 
Daughter to Sir George Booth, Knight and Baronet, 

Who appointed this monument to be erected 

To the memory of her dear husband; 
And, for her great piety and goodness,: 
Acquired s name better than 


The remains of Lord Byron’s mother are also in the 
same vault, but no monument has been erected. The 
coffin bears this inscription :— 

Crede Byron, 
The Hon. Catherine Gordon Byron, 
Of Gight, 
Mother of George Lord Byron, 
And lineal descendant of the 
Earl of Huntley, and Lady Jean Stuart, 
Daughter of 
King James the First of Scotland, 
Died in the 46th year of her age, 
August 1, 1811. 

We made several inquiries in the neighbourhood about 
the habits of Lord Byron in his youth, or when he was 
last a resident of the Abbey, but we found no one, even in 
appearance, the least interested in his memory. As the 
property has passed from his family, the recollection of the 
family seems to pass away; and in a few: years, the seat 
of his birth, and of his eternal rest," will be the only 
places where he will be forgotten. 


** Where, cold and unhonoured, his reliques are laid.” 





MR. GORDON’S AUDIENCE OF THE GRAND SEIGNOR. 
——— 

The grand audience given by the Sultan toour Ambas. 
sador, the Hon. Mr. Gordon, has produced an uncommon 
degree of interest at Constantinople, on account of the 
peculiar circumstances under which it took place, and the 
important consequences expected to result from the new 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the Porte, 
The letters from the Turkish capital, which reach to the 
17th ult., are full of details on this event. 

Monday, the 13th, was the day appointed by the Sultan 
for Mr. Gordon’s audience of reception, in the magnificent 
Turkish camp on the great plain at Buyukedere. The 
ceremonies with which the audience was conducted were 
remarkable for their pomp, as well as for the departure 
which on this occasion was. made from the. forms hitherto 
so strictly observed by the Porte. 

The Blond frigate and the Rifleman sloop of war, which 
brought Mr. Gordon and his suite to Constantinople, had 
moved on the 10th from before Tophana, where they had 
lain since the arrival of the embassy, to the bay of Buys 
ukedere. The French frigate Armide, on bogrd of which 
Coynt Guilleminot arrived, accompanied the English ships 


‘|on theit passage through the Bosphorus, end anchored 


opposite Terapia, off the heights of Kunkiar-Yskelessi, on 
the Asiatic coxst. “ 

Early on the 13th several detachments of Turkish 
infantry, each about 2,000 strong, marched into the camp 
to do the military service during the ceremonies of the 
audience. Pieces of artillery were distributed over the sur- 
rounding heights nearest to the camp. In a charming 
situation between Tarapia and Buyukedere a grand tent, 
with two divisions, was erected for the Sultan. The roof 
of the first division was supported by twenty-four columns, 
and adorned with an equal number of gilded balls. Under 
this fine canopy the visitors approached the interior and 
semicircular part of the tent, which was hung with the 
richest damasks and the most costly tapestries, and in the 
back ground of which was a splendid throne. Over this 
was extended a rich canopy of red cloth, embroidered and 
set with rich pearls and precious stones. Behind this 
grand tent, which was destined for the audience, another 
smaller tent was constructed, in which stood a richly- 
covered sofa, on which the Grand Seignor reposed. 

To the right were tents tor the Ministers, the Seraskier, 
and the Sultan’s suite; and on the left were others for the 
diplomatic body. Immediately in the rear of these was 
the large tent of the Camaican Pacha, representing the hall 
of the Diyan. Still further back might be seen the tent 
which served for the Sultan’s kitchen ; and, finally, all the 
tents which formed the grand camp. 

Attenin the morning Mr. Gordon disembarked from 
the Blonde, and proceeded to the camp. The following 
was the order of the procession :— : 

A detachment of marines and the band of musicians 
belonging to the Blonde. : 
The Ambassador’s chocadarcs, fourteen dressed in white 
and eighteen in red. 

Sixteen servants in yellow livery. ' 

= chamber attendants in dark blue livery, edged with 
‘old. 

. The officers of the English ships of war. 

The interpreters, the secretary of the embassy, Mr, 
Parish, and the first dolmetshar, M. Chabert. 





That of sons and daughters. 





Mr. Gordon on horseback. 
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Lords Yarmouth and Dunlo, and the gentlemen attached 
to the embassy, 

Some English officers and seamen. 

In this order the procession advanced te the Camaican’s 
tent, where Mr. Gordon, on alighting from his horse, was 
received and welcomed by the Seraskier. A conversation 
was maintained for a considerable time between Mr. Gor- 
don and the Camaican, through the intervention of Esrar 
Effendi, the acting dolmetshar of the Porte, and M. 
Chabert, the first dolmetshar of the embassy. A rich 
repast was then laid out on five tables. The Ambassador 
alone sat at the Camaican’s table. Lords Yarmouth and 
Duolo, Mr. Parish, and the dolmetshars Chabert and 
Wood, sat at the Seraskier’s. Messrs. Mellish, Villiers, 
Cartwright, and Grosvenor, sat at the defterda’s table. 
The remaining personages attached to the embassy were 
placed at the other two tables. 

At eleven o'clock salutes of artillery announced the 
approach of the Sultan, who mounted his horse at the 
landing place, and, surrounded by his peiks and solacks, 
and accompanied by his military escort, proceeded to the 
audience tent. His Highness wore a vivlet-coloured 
hervani (military -cloak,) the collar of which was studded 
with diamonds. In his turban he had a splendid military 
aigret, richly set with brilliants. The shabrach of the 
horse he rode, as well as the led horses which followed 
him, was also richly and tastefully adorned with brilliants. 

While the Sultan rode along in front of the troops, 
drawn up in parade order, they saluted him with three 
loud hurrahs, which were repeated when he alighted from 
his horse, and when he entered the tent. His Highness 
was then waited on by the Camaican, the Seraskier, and 
other persons of distinction. 

Meanwhile the Ambassador and his suite in the Camai- 
can’s tent were presented with the hervanis. Dressed in 
these mantles, ‘Mr. Gordon and the officers of the embassy 
proceeded at twelve o’clock to the audience tent. 

Mr. Gordon having addressed the Sultan in English, 
his speech was translated into Turkish by Esrar Effendi, 
and repeated by the Camaican. After the Sultan had, ina 
few words, intimated the substance of the answer which 
was to be given, his Highness expressed his satisfaction at 
finding that the ‘* King of England had chosen so en- 
lightened and judicious a man for his Ambassador to the 


f Sublime Porte.” 


After the Cameaican ‘had ‘delivered the speech which 
formed the official answer of the Sultan, the Ambassador 
left the audience tent, and returned to the reception tent, 
In about half an‘hour the Sultan left the camp amidet the 
salutes of artillery, and vivats from his troops, to return 
again to Tarapia. The Ambassador also departed, and 
4 ed to the shore, where he embarked on board the 

onde. 

During these ceremonies, ‘and the whole of the remain- 
ing day, the English ships of war and the French) frigate 
were dressed out with flags of every description. The 
English ships saluted the Sultan with nine cheers ashe 
passed by them in a galley. 

The new ceremonials observed at this audience, among 
which one of the most remarkable was, that the Ambas- 
sador and his suite were permitted to wear their swords, 
which on all similar occasions used to be laid aside—the 
gteat number of troops drawn up on the plain—the splen- 
dour and richness of the tents—the grandeur of the proces- 
sions—the uncommon sight of a foreign military force 
under arms in a Turkish camp—the immense number of 
spectators collected from all parts of the surrounding 
country—-rendered this audience one of the grandest and 
most extraordinary scenes ever witnessed on Musselman 


territory. 





MUMMY HUNTING. 

I accepted the invitation of Signior Piccinini, a Luchese, 
in the service of the Swedish Consul at Alexandria, who 
had resided about nine years at Thebes, to see the opening 
of a mummy, that I might myself take out the scarabeeus, 
or any such sacred ornament as might be found in the 
coffin. The Signior’s dwelling was nothing more than a 
mud hut on the hills of Goornoo. I ascended to the only 
apartment by a few steps; this room contained his couch, 
his arms, his wine, his few drawings, and all his worldly 
goods. The window-shutters, steps, and floor were com, 
posed of mummy coffins, painted with hieroglyphical 
figures, perhaps four thousand years old; and it was curi- 
ous to observe the profuse expenditure of materials to 
which I had been accustomed to attach ideas of value, 
from seeing them only in museums and collections of an- 
tiquities. I had nea owng ce Signior Piceinini with — 
glee, thinking what a fine thing it would be to tell my 
friends in England. What my notions of opening a 
mummy were I cannot define,—something, however, very 


classical and antique—certainly any thing but what it 
proved in reality. Half-a-dozen Arabs were standing 
around, panting under heat, dust, and fatigue. They had 
only just brought in their burden, and were watching with 
eager looks the examination of its contents, (their profits 
depending upon the value of the prize,) while the candles 
which they held to assist the search lighted up their 
énxious countenances. The outside case of the mummy 
was covered with hieroglyphics, and the inner one consisted 
of a figure as large as life, with the face and eyes painted 
like a mask. On lifting up this cover, nothing was seen 
but a mass of dark yellow cloth, which, though it must 
have consisted of at least fifty folds, yielded like sand to 
the merciless hand of the operator, anc the skeleton ap- 
peared to view. It was some time before I could recover 
from the horror with which the scene impressed me: I 
saw no more, but this little was sufficient to make me 
consider the employment as disgusting as that of a resurrec- 
tion-man, and the manner of performing it not less unfeel- 
ing. It may be called the pursuit of science, but to me it 
appeared nothing more than rifling the dead for the sake 
of the trifling ornaments with which the corpse is generally 
buried. This, indeed, ‘was the fact; for the moment it 
was ascertained that the mummy contained no ornament, 
the skeleton, together with the papyrus, on which were 
inscribed numerous distinct hieroglyphics, and the other 
materials, were cast forth as worthless rubbish. Sufficient 
papyrus and relics: have been procured for the interesté of 
science ; and I think it would redound to the Pasha’s credit 
if he were.to issue an edict to clear his country from these 
mummy-scavengers. He had, indeed, ordered all the 
corpses to be re-interred ; but, according to evident de- 
monstration, this order was habitually disregarded. Scara- 
hasi are scarce ;-a few wete brought us by the Fellahs, 
while wandering about the ruins, though none of value. 
Ancient coins are procurable.in abundance, but they were 
too numerous to prove curious, and certainly they had no 
beauty to attract us to become purchasers. Signior Picci- 
nini had found on a mummy some bracelets, about an inch 
wide, of small coloured beads, which were remarkable, 
from resembling so much the fashion of the present day, 
yet, from the absence of all device, not nearly so pretty. 
The beads, which were of coral, cornelian, garnets, ame- 
thysts, and vitrefied porcelain of a bright blue colour, were 
strung together, and separated at every inch by a gold wire 
or link, to which they were attached, in order to keep the 
bracelets flat on the arm. The Signior thought them very 
Hiandsome ; but they a red to me of no value, except 
for their antiquity. During the many years he had resided 
at Thebes, he had only discovered one mummy likely to 
indemnify him for the labour of excavation. Passing 
tHrough his miserable kitchen, the shelves of which were 
also made of ancient coffins, we entered a tomb, where lay 
the mummy in question, supposed to be that of a high 
priest. It was placed in a stone cas2, the lid of which was 
removed, and inclosed in three coffins, each having a gilt 
mask at the upper end. The entire lid of the last coffin 
was also covered with gilding, in vivid preservation, and 
the body was wrapped in a garment curiously wrought with 
gold lace, and apparently of a tough texture. The whole 
figure seemed as fresh asif it had been prepared a few 
months before, but the envelopment remained unfolded. 
Signior Piccinini said he might obtain five hundred dollars 
for this mummy at Alexandria, but he considered it of 
such value that he thought of taking it himself to Tuscany. 
Whether or not this appreciation was to excite the cupidity 
of purchasers I pretend not to determine. The mountains 
in this neighbourhood, called Goornoo, have for centuries 
been the cemeteries for the dead ; and notwithstanding the 
havoc which for some years has been made amongst them, 
their contents appear inexhaustible. It would scarcely 
be any exaggeration to say, the mountains are merely 
roofs over the masses of mummies within them. The 
coffins serve as fire-wood to the whole neighbourhood ; 
I saw nothing else burnt. At first I did not relish the idea 
of my dinner being dressed with this resurrection-wood, 
particularly as two or three of the coffin-lids, which, as I 
said before, were in the shape of human figures,—were 
usually to be seen standing upright against the tree under 
which the cook was performing his operations, staring 
with their large eyes as if in astonishment at the new 
world upon which they had opened. The coffins were 
usually made of sycamore wood, which may serve in some 
degree to account for the almost total extinction of that 
tree in Upper Egypt, that under which my tent was pitched 
being the only one in the neighbourhood. This extinction, 
perhaps, may also be explained by the increasing aridity 
of the soil. As numerous pits full of mummies have been 
discovered in the heart of the mountains, without coffins, 
and merely embalmed, it may be inferred that these were 





the bodies of the poorer classes, who could not afford that 
expensive mode of interment.Mra, Lushington’sJourncy, 





AWFUL AND SUBLIME SCENE. 

‘The following extraordinary effect of the earthquake at 
Lima, in 1828, was witnessed by an officer of his Majesty's 
ship Volage:—** At halt-past seven o’clock on the morning 
of the 30th of March a I:ght cloud passed over the ship— 
at which moment the noise usually attendant on earti- 
quakes in that country, resembling heavy distant thunder, 
was heard. The ship was violently agitated ; and, to use 
the words of the intormant, ‘felt as if placed on trucks 
and dragged rapidly over a pavement of loose stones.” The 
water around ‘ hissed as if het iron was immersed in it,” 
immense quantities of air bubbles rose to the surface, 
the gas from which was offensive. Numbers of fish came 
up dead alongside. The sea, before calm and clear, was 
now strongly agitated and turbid; and the ship rolled 
about two streaks, say fourteen inches, each way. A cry 
of * There goes the town !” called the atiention of the crew 
towards it. A cloud of dust, raised by the agitation of 
the earth and the fall of the houses, covered the town from 
view, whilst the tower of the garrison chapel, the only 
object visible above the dust, rocked for a few seconis, 
and then fell through the roof; and, from the high per- 

ndicular rock at the north end of the island of St. 

orenzo, a slab, supposed thirty feet thick, separated 
from the top to the bottom of the cliff, and fell with a tre- 
mendous noise into the sea. The wharf, or pier, was 
cracked three parts across, showing a chasm of eighteen 
inches wide ; the chronometers on shore, except those 
in the pocket, and most of the clocks, stopped, whilst 
the rates of chronometers afloat were in many instances 
altered. A great number of lives were lost ; amongst 
them were four priests killed in the churches, one of 
them by the falling of an image, at whose base he was 
at prayer. The Volage’s chain cables were lying on a 
soft muddy bottom in thirty-six feet water; and, on heav- 
ing up the best bower anchor to examine it, the cabie 
thereof was found to have been strongly acted on, at thir- 
teen fathoms from the anchor and twenty-five from the 
ship. On washing the mud from it, the links, which are 
made of the best cylinder-wrought iron, about two inches 
in diameter, appeared to have undergone partial fusion, 
for a considerable extent. The metal seemed to run out 
in grooves of three or four inches long, and three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, and had formed (in some cases at 
the ends of these grooves, and in others at the middle of 
them,) small spherical lumps or nodules, which, upon 
scrubbing the cable to cleanse it, fell on the deck. The 
other cable was not injured, nor was any similar occur- 
rence heard of amongst the numerous vessels lying then in 
the bay. The partof the chain so injured was condemned 
on the vessel’s then being paid off at Portsmouth, and is 
now in the sail field of the dock-yard.” 

EARTHQUAKE AT MANILLA, 
(From the Singapore Chronicle of January 1.) 

The Reaper, Captain Rind, arrived six days ago, trom 
Manilla the 12th of December. The most interesting 
article of intelligence by her is that of rather a violent 
earthquake which happened there on the 9th of last month. 
It occurred at half-past six in the evening. The motion 
seemed to come from the south, and was undulating, 
causing a rolling and creaking in the houses like that 
experienced in a ship at sea; though less in degree, it is 
to be presumed. The hanging lamps moved like pendu- 
lums, swinging about four feet at each vibration. Our 
informant mentions that he was lighting a cigar at a lamp 
which suddenly moved away from him; he thought its 
motion was caused by his having touched it with the brin 
of his hat, but was undeceived at the next undulation, 
when the chair on which he stood was, with himself, over- 
set upon the floor, upon which he rushed into the street, 
where he found the inhabitants (according to their custom 
on such occasions) upon their knees. A gentleman, pass- 
ing through the town in a buggy, observed the water in 
the gutters first running one way and then the other, and, 
not feeling the earthquake, owing to the motion of the 
vehicle, was at @ loss to account for so strange a pheno. 
menon, until he observed the people falling on their knees, 
and had himself alighted. The motion caused the mas- 
sive gates of the Puenta Granda, one of the entrances of 
the city, to swing upon their hinges, so that a gentleman 
passing at the time thought that there were men pushing 
them from behind. The earthquake lasted three minutes, 
according to some, whilst others say only two. It caused 
the bells in the steeples to ring as if they had been tolled 
by the hands of men, After the earthquake the river 
rose to as great a height as in the rainy season, and over- 
flowed the low ground in its vicinity, and the next morn- 
ing it fell below its usual level in the same proportion as 
the previous evening it had risen above it. The ships felt 
the shock severely, as if it were something knocking on 
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their bottoms. With all this, however, we are happy to 
learn thet not much damage was done to the buildings, 
and that no lives were lost. Arches of two of the churches 
were broken, gad some of the buttresses of another thrown 
down; the p-ison for debtors received some injury, an 
a number of houses were cracked in different places. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S IDEA OF A GOD. 

The Supreme Bei:g governs all things, not as soul of 
the world, but as Lord of the universe ; and on account of 
his dominion, he is styled Lord God! Supreme over all. 
The Supreme God is an eternal, infinite, absolutely perfect 
being; but a being how perfect socver, without dominion, 
isnot LordGod. ‘The term God frequently signifies Lord; 
but every lord is not God. The dominion of a spiritual 
being constitutes him God: true dominion, true God ; 
imaginary dominion, imaginary God: he is not eternity 
and infinity, but eternal and infinite. He is not duration 
and space, but his duration of existence is present, and 
by existing always and every where, he constitutes dura- 
tion and space, eternity and infinity. Since every part of 
space and every indivisible moment of duration is every 
where, certainly the Maker and Lord of all things cannot 
be said to be in no time, and no place. He is omnipre- 
sent, not by his power only, but in his very substance. 
God is not at all affected by the motions of bodies, neither 
do they find any resistance from the omnipresence of God. 
He necessarily exists, and by the same necessity exists al- 
ways and every where. Whence also it follows that he is 
all similar, all eye, all ear, all brain, all sensation, all 
understanding, all active power; but this is not in a hu- 
man, or corporeal, but in a manner wholly unknown to 
us, therefore not to be worshipped under a corporcal 
representation. 


Sine Arts. 
ACADEMY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
—=—>- 
THE POET OR THE PAINTER? 
Sperate miseri, cavete felices. 
Cheer up, ye learners; masters, have a care. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—In visiting the exhibition of paintings this week, 
at the Royal Institution, the above quotation was brought 
forcibly to my recollection by onc of the pictures, No. 
122, of the catalogue, purporting to be a copy of one of 
Titian’s most famous paintings, his Bacchus and Ariadne. 
The copy is upon a reduced scale, butas far as I can learn 
it is a faithful representation, creditable to the talents of 
the gentleman who has made it. But what is any man of 
common sense, judging from this copy, to think of the 
praises that bave been bestowed on the original itself? 
What the merits of the original picture may be as to the 
drawing or colouring of particular parts, I will not pretend 
to say; but a more complete failure in design, as to the 
conception of the subject, certainly never appeared. The 
subject is the return of Bacchus from his Eastern expedi- 
tion, who comes unawares on Ariadne, deploring his loss 
on the sea shore. The story is taken from the third book 
of Ovid's Fasti, and is there told with all that interesting 
detail of circumstances and natural pathos which dis- 
tinguish that delightful poct. Now, how does Titian 
manage the matter? He makes Bacchus leading a rabble 
rout, worse than the attendants of David Jones when he 
boards ships on thcir crossing the Line, rank vagabonds, 
half men, half beasts, one of them with legs as short as a 
Hilbre Island puffin! The God himself is blithe and 
jolly enough, and full of energy to his finger ends. He 
is leaping from his chariot, and lighting on the ball of the 
big toc of his right foot, which toe is turned up in ecstacy, 
whilst his other leg and foot, and both his arms are stretched 
out, horizontally, to help him to make a pirouette, like a 
French dancing-master; as if be were exclaiming, ‘* Me 
voici, M'am’selle.’’ Miss, in the meanwhile, is stoutly 
trudging off, bene vestila, bene farcita, sed modice docta, 
well clad, well fed, but moderately taught as ever was 
yoember of the Oxford Maudline College, or of the South- 
wark Magdalene Socicty, the very image of a Dutch 

pkipper’s wife, caring nothing about Bacchus whether 








q | lozenge form is that which he has given to the constellation 


present or absent, but comforting herself with giving the 


most prominent part of her back a good scratching, as 
she marches away to the sign of the Seven Stats, for the 


of the Northern Crown, although to other men it appears 
in the sky a circle. Such seem to have been the ideas of 
the renowned Titian in this composition ; a name sufficient 
in most cases to stop all criticism, if we are to be guided 
by names. But luckily in this instance we have a higher 
name still, that of Ovid, to encourage the assertion of 
private judgment. By Ovid the affair is delineated in a 
different way. With him, Ariadne is the forsaken, the 
weeping, the disconsolate fair one, bathed in tears and 
warm with sorrow, the prototype of the Mary Magda- 
lene of the Italian painters; Bacchus is the victorious 
soldier, the joyful, the gallant, the tender, the caressing 
lover, advancing eagerly on tiptoe, with an arch smile, to 
catch her in his arms. 
Dixerat; audibat jamdudum verba querentis 
Liber, ut a tergo forte secutus erat. 
Occupat amplexu, lacrymasque per oscula siccat : 
Et, Pariter cseli sunima petamus, ait. 
Tu mihi juncta toro, mihi juncta vocabula sume ; 
Jam tibi mutate Libera nomen erit. 
Sintque tus tecum faciam monumenta corone ; 
Vulcanus Veneri quam dedit, illa tibi. 
Dicta fucit: gemmasque novem transformat in ignes. 
Aurea per stellas nunc micat illa novem. 
—<—>_—- 
Unseen, with silent step and breath suppress’d, 
The god approach’d and caught her to his breast. 
Upon his neck her grief-worn cheek reclines, 
Whilst round her waist his folding arms he twines; 
With smiles of love her fond complaints he hears, 
And with warm kisses dries her falling tears. 
“Cease from all fear,” he cries, “and glad prepare, 
The joys of this triumphal hour to share, 
No more that breast shall heave with bursting sighs, 
Nor sorrow dim my Ariadne’s eyes ; 
A goddess now, and Libera thy name, 
Th’ acknowledg’d partner of my power and fame. 
And this thy marriage-ring, by Venus given, 
A lucid Crown in the high vault of heaven, . 
‘To attest our faith for ever shall appear, 
And lend new splendours to the starry sphere; 
In those bright realms, together we will prove 
The bliss that waits on firm connubial love.” 
He spake: to fire nine sparkling jewels turn, 
Which round the Pole in golden radiance burn. 

How Titian, with such high authority as that of Ovid 
before him, and with such an elegant description to guide 
him as is to be found in the poem, came to descend to 
the grotesque absurdities which his picture exhibits, is 
truly surprising. It may teach us that the talents of an 
artist are not to be condemned, nor ought he to feel dis- 
couraged on account of one, or even a number, of un- 
successful efforts ; and that there is no safety in allowing 
ourselves to fancy that we admire, when we do not rightly 
understand, however eminent the name may be which is 


attached to the picture before us. 
PHILOTECHNES. 





A MODEL OF THE TEMPLE OF VESTA AT TIVOLI, 


— 
According to the Dimensions and Restorations of Francisco Pira- 
nesi, ted at Childwall, near Liverpool, by Licut. John 





Philips, R.N. 

This model was begun in the spring of the year 1827, 
and finished in July, 1829. As it was only commenced by 
way of amusement, many weeks were allowed to escape 
without its being at all attended to: this accounts for the 
length of time it has been in completing. ‘The model, in, 
its present state, stands upon a pedestal about three feet 
square ; this is of Grecian Doric, from the designs of the, 
large Temple of Pastum. Four fluted pillars, 26 inches 
high including the cap, support an architrave and mould- 
ing of 12 inches; the greatest diameter of these pillars 
measures 64 inches. The whole of this rests upon a plat- 


and we ger ogy ete ag yan ah by ap. 
proached by a t nbn EF es hi 5 in: 
width. bd Serrdigaen uted Coriothien columns, 
154 inches high ; each column consists of five distinct pieces 
of wood. The architrave and mouldings, &c. which con- 
nect the pillars together, are ornamented with a freize of 
bulle’ heads and wreaths; the whole surmounted by a cu. 
pola with a tiled roof, which is finished at its extremities 
with an upright ornament surrounding the whole. Within 
the Corinthian columns beforementioned is the body of 
the Temple itself, which consists of an open door and two 
windows. Ia this was originally placed the statue of the 
Goddess Vesta. The extreme diameter of this is seventeen 
inches.——Resting en a moulding without the body of the 
Temple is a circular ceiling, which is divided into twenty. 
four segments, each segment consisting of four squares, 
(if they may be so termed,) in each square an ornament 
representing the lotus leaf. To conclude the whole, an 
entablature has been introduced in the ceiling over the 
door, giving a short description of the model itself.—The 
whole 1s entirely made of wood, with the exception of the 
ornaments, and stands (the pedestal included) about seven 
feet high. Deal, beech, birch, sycamore, holly, and box, 
are the different kinds of wood which have been used in 
the execution of the model. The scale of the model is 
exactly six-tenths of an inch to a foot. 
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New Conundrum by Billy Black, Jun.—Which is the 


] better swimmer, Vipond or Bedale? Answer,—Vipond 


BY A DEAL. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s valuable Work on India, Free Trade, 
and Colonization.—This excellent pamphlet, advertised in 
another column, ought to be in the library of every one 
who would understand that great national question which 
will soon engage the attention of Parliament and the coun- 
try at large. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 








(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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19th, Heavy. rain during night; ei ht, .m. heavy rain. 
20th, Heavy rain during night. _— si 
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of the day. 

22d, Heavy rain during night; eight, a.m. heavy rain. 

Eee Heavy rain during night; four, p.m. continued heavy 
rain. 

24th, Heavy rain during night; six, p.m. stormy. 

25th, Very stormy during night. ? 
eas | 


Go Correspondents. 


TouR THROUGH THE IsLE OF MAN.—We have just received the 
first portion of a recent tour through the Isle of Man, by 
a gentleman of this town. We shall willingly give it a 
place in our next, and, in the meantime, we request the 
tourist to forward his manuscript without delay, in order 
that it may appear without interruption. 

LiBrary or ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE.—We have in reserve 
further selections from this most useful work. Our next 
will be on Self Education. 

Tue EnGiisH Lancuace.—We shall be glad to hear further 
from W. 4., whose second letter is to be found in our pre- 
sent publication, 

Tue Sexton or Corocns.—In giving a place to-this story, 
we have not been able to ‘‘ render unto Cesar the things 
that are Ceesar’s,” as we always wish todo. The tale has 
been on our file of reserve several months, and it is not 
stated in our copy which of the annuals published it ori: 
ginally. 

Guosr Stony.—We have in reserve a very good American 

Ghost Story. 

ConsTANTINOPLE.—We shall probably next week lay before 

our readers an interesting article respecting Constantinople. 
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form of three steps.-The model of this Temple is circular, 


reasonable terms. 


2ist, Heavy rainduring night; showery during early part 








